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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE PENTECOST OF CALAMITY 

The public schools and the state institutions of higher education 
of North Carolina open their doors this fall under the severest 
handicap they have ever had to overcome. The public schools are 
forced to operate for the constitutional term under a budget reduced 
from about $22,000,000 to about $16,000,000, and the higher insti- 
tutions, already cut to the quick, are forced to operate on minimum 
budgets further reduced. Teachers, administrative officers, and all 
other employees of all types of public institutions have been forced 
to accept a cut of ten per cent in salaries and wages or relinquish 
their jobs, which many of the ablest have done. In addition to this, 
the public schools are forced to employ about two thousand fewer 
teachers than they employed last year, notwithstanding the normal 
increase in attendance. The charge that the politicians have laid 
violent hands on our schools and colleges is not without foundation 
in fact. 

But this is not all of the sad story and the sadder statesmanship 
that has forced this condition on the institutions that have been 
North Carolina’s chief cause for pride. Many principalships and 
supervisorships have been eliminated or reduced to positions of little 
professional consequence. What may break loose when the com- 
mon people fully realize what is happening to them and to their 
children’s opportunities may well give our statesmen serious con- 
cern. No one can predict with certainty. Never before in a time 
of depression have the educational institutions been so smitten. And 
not even now in this time of temporary depression has any other 
American state taken such drastic action as has North Carolina in 
the way of checking in wholesale fashion its educational progress. 
Retrenchments have of course been made here and there, and read- 
justments by responsible administrative officers are always in process. 
But strangulation to the death is a new device for the higher insti- 
tutions of an American state. 

Never, in a time of economic depression should such sweeping 
reorganization of its educational system (and by such drastic meth- 
ods) be made as North Carolina is undertaking. And no one need 
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be deluded into the belief that it is a result of the depression. It 
was started years before the depression was thought of. The re- 
organization of a state’s complete educational system should never 
be undertaken at a time when political leaders have been frightened 
into a nightmare and by their fright have been paralyzed into a state 
of inertia, of pessimism, or hopelessness of outlook. If ever a word 
of optimism, of encouragement to look forward with a degree of 
hope was needed in North Carolina, that time is now. But no such 
word comes! 

If our statesmen only had somewhat of the vision, the love of 
youth and youthful enthusiasm, the hopeful outlook for the future 
that characterize the best teachers who will instruct the state’s chil- 
dren this year, how different the situation would be! Here is one 
body of people working for the upbuilding of a greater state, of a 
finer social order in which men and women will have greater free- 
dom and greater opportunity, who will take up their tasks in good 
cheer, determined to make the best of a bad situation and thankful 
that they have any jobs at all. How appropriate are the words of 
John Charles McNeill at this time: 

“Though eager life must wait on livelihood, 
And all our hopes be tethered to the mart, 


Lacking the eagle’s wild, high freedom, would 
That ours might be this day the eagle’s heart!” 


—N. W. W. 





EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS THIS FALL 


The dates and places of meeting for: some of the educational 
gatherings to be held this fall in which North Carolina teachers will 
be interested are given below. 

The dates and meeting places of the six district meetings of the 
North Carolina Education Association are as follows: 

Western District, Asheville, October 16-17. 

Northwestern District, Winston-Salem, October 23-24. 

South Piedmont District, Charlotte, October 30-31. 

North Central District, Durham, November 6-7. 

Southeastern District, Fayetteville, November 13-14. 

Northeastern District, Greenville, November 20-21. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Southern Education Confer- 
ence will be held at Chapel Hill, November 5, 6, 7. 

The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the South- 
ern States will meet in Montgomery, Alabama, December 1-4. 

The North Carolina College Conference will probably hold its 
annual meeting in November, but neither the date nor the place of 
meeting has been determined by the Executive Committee. 

The inauguration of Dr. Frank Porter Graham as President of 
the University of North Carolina will take place at Chapel Hill on 
November 11. 

The Association of American Universities will hold its annual 
meeting at Chapel Hill, N. C., November 12, 13, 14. 
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TO BOYS AND GIRLS IN HIGH SCHOOL 


The sort of teachers you have means more to your future hap- 
piness, usefulness, and success than you can possibly realize now. 
There are those who believe in you and believe that the best of 
educational opportunities are none too good for you. Those who 
have this faith in you know that you differ greatly in your abilities, 
interests, aptitudes, character traits of every specific description, 
economic status, vocational outlook, and in whatsoever trait or aspect 
of your life we may single out for consideration. The range in these 
differences is far greater than was once assumed. For many of these 
abilities, reasonably accurate measures have been devised for the use 
of those responsible for directing your high school career. Now, 
these manifold variations in interests, abilities, and educational needs 
when taken together constitute a complex problem for those directing 
your education. However wise they may be, and however earnestly 
they may strive to bring about your fullest development and to help 
you adjust yourself to the social order of which you are a part, 
their wisdom, their devotion, their efforts in your behalf may avail 
something, but they can not yield a maximum benefit to you and to 
society without your best help, your willing codperation, your deepest 
effort not only for yourself and your success but for your fellows 
and their success as well. In this respect a school becomes a co- 
operative enterprise not only for the development of each individual 
boy and girl enrolled in it, but for the advancement of the whole social 
order as well. The fundamental aims, then, of education are the 
development of the individual and the improvement of the social 
order. The school is not and cannot ever be a static institution. It 
is always in process of change in its efforts to organize and to ad- 
minister its total program so as to yield a maximum benefit to each 
individual pupil enrolled in it and to society as a whole. 

But there are those who do not look upon your school in this way. 
They conceive of education in terms of the relative mastery of a few 
traditional subjects, whereas from our point of view it is conceived 
of in terms of your needs, and interests, and outlooks, and probable 
future career. This view puts subjects as such in a secondary place 
—a means to an end, and not an end in themselves. But this in no 
sense must be taken to mean that subjects are of no importance. 

Again, there are those who really know nothing of these matters, 
who are not informed and apparently don’t care to be, who would 
restrict your educational opportunities by depriving you of good 
teachers by denying them a living wage. 

All of which is by way of saying you have friends who believe in 
you and who are fighting for you and your future, and you also have 
enemies who don’t believe that you are worth educating and who 
would close your schools or reduce them to a condition of inffective- 
ness for the sake of a few dollars. You have a part in this struggle this 
year, and what you do will count mightily. Your friends are going 
to win, but only with your help. Resolve, therefore, to prove to your 
community, to your state, to your friends, as well as to those that 
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would deny you, that their faith in you and their investments in your 

opportunities are amply justified and that you are worthy of the best 

teachers and the best educational advantages that money can buy. 
How may you prove this? Ask your teachers!—N. W. W. 





RESEARCH PROGRAM 

The North Carolina Education Association has undertaken a study of the 
educational and economic conditions of the state with a view to presenting 
certain essential facts to the citizens before the meeting of the next General 
Assembly. No other state has cut the schools in wholesale fashion as North 
Carolina has done. Who are the persons and what are the influences respon- 
sible for such drastic action? Was it necessary? Was it a part of a program 
instituted before the depression began? But that’s another matter. The 
educational workers need harbor no illusions as to the difficulties involved in 
the fight ahead. When teachers’ salaries and other appropriations for educa- 
tion are again advanced, they will be advanced not by those persons and forces 
now in control of the state’s destiny. Other men and other influences will 
have to be called to the task. But in good time they will come, they will be 
armed with the facts, and they will act. This will come about when the com- 
mon people realize what has happened to them and to the opportunities which 
cannot with impunity be denied their children by a state whose obligation it is 
to provide those opportunities. When they ask for bread, they will not for- 
ever be satisfied with a stone. 

The research committee that has been appointed to study the situation is 
composed of the following persons: Dr. A. M. Proctor, Duke University, 
Chairman, Superintendent W. A. Graham, Kinston, Superintendent G. B. Phil- 
lips, of Greensboro, Dr. George Howard, Dr. S. H. Hobbs, Dr. Clarence Heer, 
all of the University of North Carolina, Dr. A. S. Keister, of the North Car- 
olina College for Women, and Dr. M. C. S. Noble, Jr., of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

The committee held its first meeting in July at which time Dr. John H. 
Cook, President of the North Carolina Education Association, stated what 
seemed to him four vital questions that should be answered in the light of 
the facts, as follows: First, What is the present status of education in North 
Carolina? Second, What would be a satisfactory program for the state? Third, 
What will such a program cost? Fourth, What are the available and poten- 
tial sources of revenue? The first three questions were divided up among the 
several members of the committee. The fourth question was assigned to Dr. 
Hobbs, Dr. Keister, and Dr. Heer, three of the state’s ablest students and 
teachers of economics. The results of the investigation will be awaited with 
keen interest, and in the meantime the teaching profession may rest assured 
that the research program will be prosecuted with intelligence and assiduity. 
There are many other matters that a research committee might well consider. 
But never mind, the committee is at present concerned with facts, principles, 
issues, and not with persons or their views.—N. W. W. 
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NEW SCHOOL LEGISLATION 


A. T. ALLEN 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 


HE PROVISION made by the General Assembly of 1931 for 
Te support and operation of the public schools of the state, 
is a very definite departure, with respect to both the support and the 
operation, from anything heretofore undertaken. The General As- 
sembly had no guide, either in experience or in precedent, in the 
lines of action to be pursued in providing for state support and con- 
trol. It was working in a new field. The lines of action, therefore, 
had to be determined in the light of its own good judgment as to 
what seemed right and proper. 

This new legislation involves the adoption of a whole new educa- 
tional philosophy, with reference to school administration, to sustain 
the doctrine of complete support. Heretofore, the county commis- 
sioners were thought to be the responsible agents in determining the 
kind and character of the schools to be operated in any community. 
Unquestionably, that belief has dominated legislative thinking for 
more than’a half century. Under this new conception, however, the 
General Assembly itself, under the authority undoubtedly given to 
it under the Constitution, has assumed the immediate and direct re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance and operation of the six months 
school term within the limits of state standards. While it assumed 
this primary responsibility for itself, it, at the same time, conferred 
upon every community of the state the authority to operate the 
schools on a higher level than that involved in state support. * 

The contemplation of the possible effects of this new doctrine of 
school support upon the lines of educational development, therefore, 
become highly interesting. Will it lead to a restricted budget and 
a narrowed educational program? Or, on the other hand, will it 
lead to an expanded budget and an era of extravagant expenditures? 
Both fears have been expressed and sustained by the show of argu- 
ment. In spite of all the doubts, is it not possible that it will lead 
to an adequate budget so administered as to bring its beneficent re- 
sults to the remotest and most neglected areas of the state? The 
new law is not set up for the purpose of leveling down from the top. 

It is, therefore, incumbent on all school officials, in my opinion, 
to give the law a fair trial, which I believe they will do, in order 
that the children of the state may receive all the benefits that may 
be provided therein. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE 
CONSTITUTION 


J. F. Wess 
Superintendent of Schools of Granville County, Oxford, N. C. 


HE STATE BOARD of Equalization has completed the ap- 
"Sean of the public school fund for the current year. 
This is the fund appropriated by the Legislature at its last session 
and amounts to $36,000,000 for the two years as current expense 
fund for the public schools of the State. The State Board of Equal- 
ization was appointed as an administrative board to distribute this 
money, and at the same time almost complete control over every 
phase of the school management was granted to this board. As a 
supervising agency it touches and influences every child in North 
Carolina, and through the children every citizen of the State. This 
vast structure, including not only great financial responsibility, but 
almost unlimited control over the schools of the State, has no legal 
foundation in as much as the act of the Legislature attempting to 
confer this power is clearly in violation of the Constitution of the 
State. Every act or rule of the State Board of Equalization, there- 
fore, undertaking to manage or supervise the schools, or administer 
the school fund is illegal. 

In discussing the present situation in North Carolina in regard 
to the public schools and the Constitution, I disclaim at the outset 
any intention of criticizing the Legislature of the State Board of 
Equalization. I approach the subject as a public question of vast 
interest and importance. It is always pertinent to deal with ques- 
tions of this kind, especially when it is done in the right spirit, and 
with this end in view of helping to bring about a correction of errors. 
President Wilson once wisely said that ours is a government by dis- 
cussion. The more we investigate and discourse upon our public 
questions, the better we will understand and the sooner we will reach 
the proper solution of our problems. Any public interest or agency 
that will not bear investigation or discussion has no place in a 
democracy. 

The violation of the Constitution involved in the present school 
law creating the State Board of Equalization consists in the confer- 
ring on this board powers and duties already conferred by the Con- 
stitution on the State Board of Education. The only question, 
therefore, to be considered is whether or not the Legislature can 
create an agency and vest it with duties and powers similar or con- 
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current with the duties and powers vested by this organic law in 
some other agency. 

North Carolina, like most of the states of the Union, has in its 
Constitution a separate article dealing with education. A careful 
reading of this article will clearly show the importance attached to 
this subject by the makers of this fundamental law. Ample provis- 
ion is made in this article for the establishment, support, and admin- 
istration of a public school system. A State Board of Education is 
appointed and the duties and powers prescribed. It even goes into 
the details of appointing the president and secretary of this board. 
The following section definitely declares the duties of this board: 
“The State Board of Education shall succeed to all the powers and 
trusts of the president and directors of the Literary Fund of the 
State and shall have full power to legislate and make all needful 
rules and regulations in relation to free public schools and the educa- 
tional fund of the State; but all acts, rules, and regulations of said 
board may be altered, amended or repealed by the General Assembly, 
and when so altered, amended or repealed, they shall not be reén- 
acted by said board.”! From this it can be readily seen that the Con- 
stitution places the control and management of the public schools in 
the hands of the State Board of Education as an administrative 
board. It is impossible for laws to prescribe in detail the full appli- 
cation of the purposes for which they are enacted. There are times 
and conditions under which the provisions must take place that can- 
not be forseen or prescribed. For this reason administrative officers 
must be appointed with discretionary powers to put into operation 
the purposes of the laws as written. I understand that this was the 
purpose of establishing a board of education. The very name of 
this board indicates a purpose for which it was established. The 
term “board of education” everywhere is used to designate the ad- 
ministrative agency for the management of schools. To create a 
new board for this purpose and call it the “board of equalization” 
would be incomplete in name and misleading as to its function. It 
is too general. There is nothing about it to show that it was intended 
as a school supervisory board. Taken by itself it could mean almost 
anything. A stranger reading the present school legislation in North 
Carolina would naturally think that the printers had made a mistake, 
and that wherever the words “board of equalization” appears it 
should be “board of education.” 

In fact when the State Board of Equalization was first estab- 
lished in 1927 it was not intended that it should be an administrative 
board to supervise and control the schools. The only purpose of the 
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Legislature at that time was to create an agency for equalizing the 
valuation of property as between counties and districts. No mention 
was made in the law of any supervisory powers over the schools or 
discretionary authority as to the distribution of the State school fund. 
Beginning, however, with 1929 and continuing through the session 
of 1931 this board went through a process of evolution from a purely 
valuation board to a full fledged board of education. 

At the risk of being considered tedious I am going to give some- 
what in detail my reasons for considering this school act unconstitu- 
tional (as far as it undertakes to give supervisory powers over the 
schools) to the Board of Equalization. It might be well to say in 
passing that the veto power given the Legislature over the acts of 
the State Board of Education in no way authorizes the abolishment 
of the board or grants power to create another board as a substi- 
tute. This veto power is merely another example of the principle of 
checks and balances found running through our laws, both state and 
national. The president of the United States has the veto power over 
the acts of Congress, but this does not give him the authority to 
abolish this legislative body, or to create another with similar powers 
and duties. 

Both of these governmental agencies, the Legislature and the 
Board of Education, are created by and hold their powers and func- 
tions from the Constitution. They are separate and independent ex- 
cept as to the veto power mentioned above and neither can abolish 
the other. It follows naturally, therefore, that the attempt on the 
part of the Legislature to create another board, call it the State 
Board of Equalization, and give it supervisory powers over the 
schools of the State is in direct conflict with the Constitution and 
consequently invalid. If the Legislature can thus in effect abolish 
one board or office provided by the Constitution by creating a sub- 
stitute, it can do the same for any other provisions, and thus have 
the authority to change the fundamental law of the land at will. 
This would place the government of the State entirely at the mercy 
of each session of the General Assembly and thus destroy the whole 
idea associated with constitutions. All modern states have organic 
laws in the form of constitutions that contain principles and safe- 
guards that have come down through long and painful experiences. 
These stand owt as a chain of granite points rising like the Rock of 
Ages above the shifting seas of current opinion. They are so placed 
in these organic laws and hecged about that they cannot be changed 
except through a prescribed course that involves both time and 
deliberation. 
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It is useless for us to say that the Constitution is wrong in this 
case and that the method devised by the Legislature is better. Most 
school administrators think that the present ex-officio Board of Ed- 
ucation should be abolished and one containing a larger element of 
professional members created. Until, however, this change can be 
made in a legal manner, we should submit to the present provision. 
It is probable that the desired change will be made sooner if we con- 
tinue to suffer from the outworn method adopted in the Constitution 
years ago than if we ignore or violate its provisions. The Supreme 
Court of the State has this to say on the subject: “When the people 
have clearly ordained what shall be done, we, as judges, have noth- 
ing to do but obey and execute their will. Whether the particular 
provisions in question are wise or unwise is not for us to deter- 
mine.” 

Of course it is not always easy to understand the meaning of a 
law. The fact that such a large number of cases have to be sub- 
mitted to the courts for adjudication is ample evidence of this. We 
would have only confusion and chaos if every person were permitted 
to interpret the laws in his own way. Decided cases, however, are 
often helpful in the interpretation of laws of similar nature. I am, 
therefore, going to refer to a number of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of this State which seem to throw light on the question under 
discussion, 

As to the authority to manage the schools of the State we find 
the following: “So it will be seen that the Constitution establishes a 
public school system, and the General Assembly provides for it, by 
its own taxing power, and the taxing power of the counties, and the 
State Board of Education, by the aid of school committees, man- 
age it.”8 There can be no doubt that the Supreme Court thinks that 
the management of a school system has been placed in the hands of 
the Board of Education by the Constitution. 

The contention might be made, however, that granted this orig- 
inal plan, still there is nothing to prevent the Legislature from mak- 
ing an enlarged appropriation for the public schools, and through 
laws of its own making place the distribution of this fund and the 
supervision of the schools in the hands of the new board. The fol- 
lowing rule of construction will answer this question and show the 
impossibility of legally making such a change: “In the construction 
of statutes it is a cardinal rule, which applies as well to constitutional 
provisions, that when the law is in the affirmative, that a thing shall 
be done by certain persons, or in a certain manner, this affirmative 
matter contains a negative that it shall not be done by other persons 
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or in another manner, under the maxim, Expressio unius est exclusio 
alterius.”* The powers granted the State Board of Education by 
the Constitution are expressed in affirmative language, and by this 
rule of construction precludes the appointment of any other board to 
exercise identical or concurrent powers. Or in other words the 
Board of Education is clothed with full power to make rules and 
regulations in relation to the public schools and the educational fund 
of the State, and no other board can be given authority to regulate 
or supervise the schools. Where the duties and functions of boards 
and officers are fixed by the Constitution, they cannot be changed by 
the Legislature or any other agency except the people themselves. 

The following quotations from decisions of the Supreme Court 
throw light on the questions under discussion. “It is further enacted, 
‘the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall be the appointers general.’ This act is clearly un- 
constitutional ; for, in the first place, in order to create this new office, 
it takes from the governor a duty or function vested on him by the 
Constitution.”> Again: “It will save any possible confusion or mis- 
understanding to say that nothing said by us in regard to the power 
of the Legislature applies to offices provided by the Constitution. 
These are beyond the power of the Legislature to affect.”®* “That 
in respect to offices created and provided by the Constitution, the 
people in convention assembled alone can alter, change their tenure, 
duties or emoluments, or abolish them; that in respect the legislative 
offices, it is entirely within the power of the Legislature to deal with 
them as public policy may suggest or public interest may demand.”® 
“The distinction between offices of constitutional origin and those 
created by statutes, as to their control by the Legislature, has been 
repeatedly recognized, and the rule has been often announced that 
an office created by legislative action is wholly within control of the 
Legislature.”? “Of course an office created by the Constitution can- 
not be abolished by the Legislature.” 

The following quotations deal with similar principles: “The 
Superior Courts and the Courts of the Justices of the Peace are 
created by the Constitution itself, and the General Assembly cannot 
abolish them.” “The General Assembly may allot and distribute 
the jurisdiction below the Supreme Court, but it cannot in doing so 
create new courts with substantially the same powers.’® “Under the 
positive grant®* of exclusive original jurisdiction to Justices of the 
Peace, we do not see how the Legislature can give a concurrent 
jurisdiction to any other officer, other than a Justice of the Peace.’’ 
“Superior Courts are established by the Constitution and cannot be 
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abolished by the Legislature.” “Nor can the Legislature deprive them 
of their rightful jurisdiction.” 

This seems to be sufficient to prove that the Legislature is with- 
out authority to create a new board and by a gradual process turn 
it into a board of education, The attempt to do this and to vest this 
new board with powers and duties similar to those given by the Con- 
stitution to the State Board of Education is clearly in conflict with 
the fundamental law of North Carolina. 
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A SCHOOL THAT ACTUALLY PAYS 


Georce Howarp 
Professor of Education, University of North Carolina 
6c HIS SCHOOL will be of such value to your community 
§e it will not cost you a cent,” said Dr. A. E. Winship. 
The occasion was the opening of the new school at Woodleaf, a 
splendid community in Rowan County, North Carolina. The event 
occurred just four years ago. And believe it or not—with apologies 
to the well-known Ripley—the activities of a single department of 
that school for the past year have returned to the people of the com- 
munity in actual cash, more than it cost to operate the school, in- 
cluding the payments of debt service. That the school is not only 
paying for itself but netting a fair profit is not guesswork. Actual 
figures have been kept by the department of agriculture of the school. 
This school is located about nine miles from Salisbury, the county 
seat of Rowan County in the center of the Piedmont section of the 
state. The school district is composed of all of one township and 
portions of two others. In this area there are-174 farms, with an 
average acreage of 106.9. The predominating soil type is sandy clay 
loam, with a ribbon of silt loam running through the center of the 
community. A general type of farming is practiced with cotton, 
corn, wheat, soybeans, cowpeas, lespedeza and poultry as the main 
crops. 
In 1926, the consolidation of six small schools, brought to this 
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community a real high school with a department of agriculture as 
one of its vital units. A large, commodious, brick building was 
erected to house the elementary school and all of the work of the 
high school except the department of agriculture, which had its sep- 
arate building. This was a frame structure containing a large spa- 
cious classroom, ample shop space with supply room for lumber, a 
library and reading room for agriculture materials, office for the 
teacher, store room for classroom supplies, toilets and a large base- 
ment room. 

In July 1926 Mr. W. V. Fielder began his work as teacher of 
agriculture in the community. In December 1928 and again in 1930 
Mr. Fielder was honored as the Master Teacher of Agriculture of the 
State of North Carolina and was acclaimed one of the three leading 
teachers of this subject in the South. 

Upon going to Woodleaf this teacher of agriculture m codperation 
with the school board and the principal of the school selected an 
“Agricultural Advisory Committee.” With the advice of this com- 
mittee he secured the names of twenty-three of the best farmers in 
the district. Then, after making a farm survey of these farms and 
getting the strong and weak points in the farming system, together 
with the farmer’s suggestions, a long time program of agriculture 
was set up for the community. 

Two types of instruction are offered, (1) Day classes for school 
boys enrolled in agriculture, who are in a position to carry out a 
satisfactory supervised practice program on their home farms. This 
course is based on the program of agriculture set up for the com- 
munity and is made practicable by using the fields as the basis for 
laboratory work. Students taking this course devote ninety minutes 
each day to shop work and laboratory. (2) Evening class instruc- 
tion for adult farmers. Through these classes the farmers are taught 
the latest farming practices and provided with a medium of exchange 
of ideas. Last year there were enrolled in this type of work one 
hundred and three farmers, who kept farm records on one or more 
enterprises. This work is supervised by the teacher in the same way 
that he supervises the work of the day students. 

At present one hundred and forty-two farm boys and farmers 
are enrolled in the agriculture classes and are interested in carrying 
out the community projects, which consists of four major activities: 


1. WoopLear Pouttry ASSsOocIATION 


The Hatchery and Poultry Association is a coéperative enterprise 
initiated, sponsored and directed by the department of agriculture ot 
the school. A large incubator has been installed, purchased by the 
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members of this association and operated codperatively for the mu- 
tual benefit of the members. Last year the incubator paid a dividend 
of 21% on the investment and promises a good return this year, al- 
though hatching is done for less than regular commercial prices. 


2. WoopLeaF SupPLY COMPANY 
The supply company was organized to buy fertilizer and seed co- 
operatively for the community. The farmers have been taught to 
buy as well as to sell quality products and the items purchased through 
this association annually amounts to more than $6,000.00. 


3. PASTURE AND Sort IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 
The permanent pasture program is in line with the pure seed pro- 
gram, described below. Forty-four farmers have improved 221 acres 
of pasture as a result of this project. Not only has this improve- 
ment been made in pastures but by the use of vetch and sweet clover 
the farmers have improved 262 acres of land on 30 farms. The real 
returns from this will be evident in future years. 


4. WoopLeaF CERTIFIED SEED ASSOCIATION 

It is this seed association that has brought the greatest returns to 
the community. Eighty-one farmers and agriculture boys are grow- 
ing certified seed cotton from one variety, which represents more 
than 80 per cent of all the cotton grown in the community. Last 
year, 1929, they produced about 9,000 bushels of certified seed for 
market. This seed not only sells for a large premium over the average 
market prices, but the cotton is of such a length of staple that the 
farmer also receives a premium on the lint cotton that is sold. 

In the spring of 1928 the community installed, in codperation 
with the local cotton gin, a modern seed cleaner that cleans 60 bushels 
of cotton seed per hour or 250 bushels of wheat seed per hour. This 
cleaner is used in cleaning the cotton seed, corn, soybeans, lespedeza, 
rye, barley, wheat, and any other seeds grown in the community. 
Recently the association has purchased the local gin, which was mod- 
ern and efficient. The local organization is affiliated with the North 
Carolina Crop Improvement Association, and seed being grown for 
certification in this community is passed upon and approved by the 
state association before they are offered for sale. This group of 
growers have also built a warehouse and after the seed are passed 
upon and certified they are placed in this warehouse until shipped. 

In addition to the eighty-one farmers and boys growing cotton 
of one variety on 803 acres, twenty-seven farmers are growing 
Korean lespedeza on 600 acres, six are growing seed corn on 22 
acres, two are growing certified seed wheat on 42 acres; and 
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eighteen are growing wooly podded vetch for seed and soil improve- 
ment. The total acreage in certified seed crops is 1,611 acres. In 
each of the crops named the growers agree on one variety for the 
community so as to simplify the handling of the crop and keep the 
seed pure. By using these certified seed on their own farms they 
have been able to increase their own yields per acre. Thus the farm- 
ers of this community made an increase yield of 134 pounds of lint 
cotton per acre over the county average. The growers belonging to 
this organization will have about 15,000 bushels of certified seeds to 
offer on the markets this fall. 


FINANCIAL RETURNS 
The cash returns of this seed association alone have more than 
paid for the cost of operating the entire school. According to the 
actual figures of this department they are as follows: 
Cotton, increase over county average, premium 


ee ee er ee Ec adn os wae ceeseerean vena $19,851.60 
DE sleenavcenhabkuneensensensyasners 8,756.84 
| MET CLT CETTE TTT Te COE Tere 400.00 
NN 4 cide ctinadad erewendd sod nesaseese 1,383.38 
ME pad theless ntindsduheevaneestessciuscin $30,391.82 


During the school year 1929-’30 the cost of operating the school 
including the elementary and high school was as follows: 


EE sc cctaweesnvetcdeceeused $20,754.06 
RD ..0 0:00.50 66-0005 si oeneceenaseesewages 1,570.00 
ED kok Gatco ud chal edises bseebeu on aunt 200.00 
Auxiliary agencies, transportation ............ 3,700.00 
IR au cik-c he 3. oa eae ials bens amas ane 2,601.25 

EE. ‘chiuehebadekbeatnd atm dies os ibeee ave $28,825.31 


Those who are closest to the situation say that the cash dividends 
as large as they are, are nothing to be compared with the life div- 
idends that the school is paying. Last year the boys of the agricul- 
tural department held their annual “Father and Son Banquet.” This 
was a brilliant affair, served at the school by the Home Economics 
Department. After an interesting program an opportunity was given 
several of the Dads to say some of the things that were on their 
hearts. One father expressed the sentiment of many when he said, 
Before we had agriculture at the school, Kenneth and I never talked 
thing; over about the farm. He didn’t know anything about it and 
I didn’t know what to tell him. Now things are different. I have 

(Continued on page 341) 
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THE SECONDARY SCHOOL AND THE 
DEMANDS OF THE BUSINESS WORLD* 


J. Henry HicHsMirH 
State Supervisor of High Schools, Raleigh, N. C. 


N THIS discussion it will be necessary to ask, “What are the de- 
) pa of the Business World?”’, and then to state the extent to 
which these demands are being met and can be met by the secondary 
school. It is understood, of course, that modern business is exceed- 
ingly complex in organization and highly specialized in functions and 
that it is impossible for the school to give adequate preparation for 
business in all its forms, or to turn out full-fledged business men. 
When a person says he is in business it may mean that he sells “hot 
dogs” or peanuts, writes advertisements, runs a pressing club, or a 
beauty shoppe, manufactures golf sticks or baby bonnets, or builds 
air ships or sky scrapers. There are, however, two large classes of 
business enterprises, industrial and commercial, the former dealing 
with raw material or changing its form, the latter dealing with pass- 
ing the goods from place to place, from producer to consumer. 

What are the demands of business as it is carried on today? What 
are the factors which make for successful participation in this highly 
complex activity, and what can the school do in meeting these 
demands? 

1. Knowledge. Knowledge has in every age been necessary to 
successful performance. In addition to the acquisition of certain 
skills, the worker in any field needs a background of general in- 
formation. Intelligence is an asset in any enterprise. But knowl- 
edge is not power; knowledge used is power, and it is precisely at 
this point that the school has a service to perform. Young people 
can be taught to use their information, to bring their knowledge to 
bear upon the solution of their problems, in adjustments to situations, 
and thereby increase their efficiency as workers in the world. 

The graduate of a high school in this state has had, as a rule, 
four years of study in the English language and literature; three 
years of social studies including civics, modern European history and 
United States history; three years of mathematics, including arith- 
metic, algebra, and plane geometry; four years of science including 
general science, biology, geography and physics; and two years of 
foreign language, either Latin or French. Many of these graduates 
have had two years in home economics, agriculture, and commercial 





_ “A paper presented before the Seventh Annual Conference on Elementary Education, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., July 17, 1931. 
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education, and some instruction in such subjects as journalism and 
manual training. 

This is the background or foundation which the school furnishes 
those who accept its offering; this is the capital of knowledge with 
which the school starts its graduate in business. That this capital is 
limited is admitted, and that it is sometimes not a liquid but a frozen 
asset is also admitted regretfully, but it must also be admitted that 
the school is terribly limited in time and facilities for furnishing this 
knowledge content for the future business man or woman. 

The school should furnish not only general knowledge but more 
and more it should teach the essentials of business. Particularly in 
the larger type school there should be courses in commercial educa- 
tion including stenography, typewriting, bookkeeping, salesmanship, 
advertising, business law, office practice, commercial arithmetic, com- 
mercial geography, and other subjects which will add to one’s equip- 
ment for successful participation in business enterprises. 

However, if commercial education is essential in meeting the de- 
mands of the business world, North Carolina high schools are far 
from performing their function in this respect. During the session 
1930-31, there were only 92 schools, 13 private and 79 public, out of 
648 public and private accredited schools, offering commercial educa- 
tion. There were only 130 teachers employed and 15,000 pupils tak- 
ing such subjects as are included in this course. 

Ever since commercial education was introduced into the second- 
ary school in this state it has been opposed by the advocates of so- 
called “cultural” subjects and has been stigmatized as “practical” or 
“vocational” and therefore not to be mentioned in polite educational 
circles. The students who took commercial subjects were regarded 
as inferior and until recently credit for these subjects was not al- 
lowed by our colleges. In this connection we should be reminded 
that North Carolina is rapidly becoming an industrial state and that 
leadership in this field of industry will depend to large extent upon 
the training given in our secondary schools and colleges. 

It is not contended for a moment that training in commercial 
education in school is essential to success in business. We know that 
James B. Duke, Henry Ford, John D. Rockefeller and Eugene M. 
Stevens did not have such training, and yet they stand out as business 
kings, master builders in the realm of finance, of big business. But 
they are exceptions, the geniuses who defy classification, men who 
are superior to generally accepted regulations and standards. 

It is quite common in some quarters and among some business 
men to criticise the graduates of high schools and to discount them 
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at every turn. They say that these students are not accurate, that 
they are too slow, and that the school has failed in their training. 
Reliable evidence is available to show that these high school grad- 
uates compare favorably in accuracy and facility when tested on the 
same material with which clerks have been dealing for months and 
years. It is manifestly unfair to measure a young beginner by the 
achievements of adults of long business experience, but that is pre- 
cisely what happens in so many instances to the disparagement of 
high school students. 

It is generally recognized now that the most the secondary school 
can do is to “make good apprentices for business.” The chief assets 
demanded of them on graduation from high school are willingness 
to learn and readiness to assimilate. These graduates are potential 
business men or business men in the making. 

2. Scientific Attitude. The school can train young men and 
women in the scientific attitude so necessary in business. This scien- 
tific attitude of mind is cultivated not only in the courses in pure 
science, but in any and all subjects students are taught to rely upon 
real facts and not upon opinions or guesses. It is true that in bus- 
iness one must make decisions quickly, but it is necessary also to 
make careful investigation and to base conclusions upon data scien- 
tifically arrived at. Students must learn that the scientific mind does 
not jump at conclusions and that it is better to rely upon carefully 
accumulated facts than intuition. A guess is all right when it hits 
right, but guessing is unreliable in the conduct of business. 

3. Health. The demands made upon workers in every field of 
endeavor are greater today than ever before in the history of indus- 
try. This machine age, reducing so many activities to monotonous, 
killing routine, (even though the element of drudgery has been so 
largely removed), is terribly exacting and makes it necessary for the 
worker to have an abundance of physical energy and skill to stand 
the strain. The school is doing much to train young people in proper 
health habits, and giving that information which will fortify the in- 
dividual against a course of conduct that will break down his health 
and rob him of economic efficiency and happiness. Though rational 
programs of physical education and not through irrational programs 
of competitive athletics young people are building up strong bodies 
which will stand them in good stead in the days of storm and stress 
ahead. They are building physical fitness and stamina without which 
they cannot meet the demands of any worthwhile business. It is still 
worthwhile to remind young people that it will avail them little if 
they gain the whole world of knowledge and lose their health. 
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“Mens sana in corpore sano” is still a good slogan and ideal—“A 
sound mind in a sound body.” Sound business demands both. 

4. Character. It is generally admitted that character bulks large 
in the demands of modern business. It is also generally admitted 
that it was never more sorely needed than now. Within the past two 
years hundreds of banks and other business enterprises have failed 
in this state. Their failure has been due mainly to one of two causes 
—poor business, or lack of character, the essential elements of which 
are honesty and integrity. Honesty is the backbone of business and 
heartening evidence is available that this backbone has been growing 
stronger with the years, but there is discouraging evidence of a de- 
fective vertebrae every now and then in the spinal column of business. 

Character is one of the major objectives in our scheme of educa- 
tion. It is one of the essentials of good citizenship, which in turn is 
one of the chief aims of education. Character training is receiving 
today the increased emphasis which its importance demands. The 
men and women of character who are teaching in our schools are 
aware of their obligations. They know it is not their business to 
turn out “well trained sharpers or flippant fools,” but to send out 
boys and girls who have the strength and ruggedness of character 
upon which society has always placed a premium and which is so 
essential in the progress of our civilization. 

Schools are doing much in character training. Through extra 
curricular activities, through organizations such as the Boy Scouts 
and the Girl Reserves, through athletic activities, and through va- 
rious clubs, boys and girls are developing character in actual, vital, 
character forming situations. They are forming habits which are 
the stuff out of which character is made. Character is being devel- 
oped in three ways: 


1. Through instillation of ideas. 
2. Through inculcation of ideals. 
3. Through habit formation. 


North Carolina has never sent a generation of its people to 
school. We are unable, therefore, to state with accuracy the effect 
of the school upon the lives of all the people, socially, politically and 
economically. If, given a fair chance, the schools could not show 
conclusively that they could give the character training needed in 
business and other phases of citizenship I confess that my confidence 
ia education would be serigusly shaken. I have confidence, however, 
that the school will demonstrate its ability to measure up to the de- 


(Continued on page 330) 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


LEARNING AND Test ACTivITIES IN GENERAL ScrENcE. Watkins, 
Ralph K. and Bedell, Ralph C. Macmillan. 1931. $.60. 


A workbook of thirteen units with tests for use before and after each, so 
arranged that changes in order may readily be made at the teacher’s dis- 
cretion. Not associated with any single text, least of all one in general sci- 
ence, but drawing upon reading material of a varied nature, much of which 
is outside the textbook field. While this has educational advantages, it assumes 
the presence of a reasonably well-equipped science shelf in the school library. 
This demand should, of course, be met in the modern school. 

Considered apart from the included tests the workbook seems at first sight 
relatively brief and simple; further examination, however, reveals adequacy 
both in quantity and quality if used by a competent teacher. Ample provision 
for individual differences is made through the lists of “Additional Things to 
Do.” A valuable habit is engendered through the practice given in collecting 
and recording by topic pertinent reference passages connected with each unit. 

Ci 


Worksook For Use With “THe ScieNce or Everypay LIFE.” 
Van Buskirk, Edgar F. and Smith, Edith Lillian. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1931. $.72. 


Following the wholesome tendency to expand the written record of the 
science course beyond the limits of a formal laboratory notebook into those of 
a more complete and useful record, the writers, with the assistance of James 
R. Wilson of Phoenix, Ariz., have prepared an excellent workbook to accom- 
pany their well-known text, which has itself been recently revised. Among 
its strong points might be mentioned the simplicity of materials required for 
at least the basic experiments, the degree to which provision is made for 
bridging the gap between schoolroom science and home applications, and the 
“questionnaires” and self-scoring exercises that tend to make pupils consider 
and evaluate their own progress. A set of objective tests, one for each chap- 
ter, have also been prepared. 

One may perhaps question the desirability of using a workbook that limits 
students to the use of a single text; this seems to the reviewer the chief ob- 
stacle to the wider usefulness of the book under discussion. That problem 
has of course been weighed by the writers, who have preferred to supplement 
and strengthen their text by this addition rather than prepare a workbook for 
independent sale. From the commercial standpoint this is doubtless advan- 
tageous; it is rather more doubtful whether the benefit to the educational 
world is equally great.—C. E. P. 


Forest Facts ror Scuoors. Pack, Charles L. and Gill, Tom. Mac- 
millan Co. 1931. 
An excellent little book, treating clearly, simply and interestingly one of 
the most vital problems facing our country, and North Carolina in particular. 
today. An asset to any school library.—C. E. P. 
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Worxksook to AccompANy Hicu ScHoot GEoGRAPHY. Whitbeck, 
R. H. Macmillan Co. 1931. 


Unlike the Ramsey and Price manual, reviewed in an earlier issue of this 
magazine, which is also based on the Whitbeck text largely, this workbook 
ingludes no laboratory exercises other than the making of graphs and the 
study of maps with respect to data given in the books themselves. It seems 
to the reviewer, however, to come nearer to giving young people of high 
school age the real significance of geography in the life of the average indi- 
vidual. Through his questions, and his suggestions for its proper use, the 
author has brought into relief the larger aspects of geography in relation to 
man, leaving the details of technique to the college laboratory where they 
belong. At that the work is difficult enough to challenge the pupils’ best 
thought. Teachers will doubtless find this a valuable aid to the study of this 
text—C. E. P. 


Epucation Crassics. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 

City. Edward H. Reisner, General Editor. 

This series of books, three of which, as noted below, have come to the 
reviewer’s desk, is characterized by competent scholarship, reasonable brevity 
for the student of education and the general reader as well, and attractive 
type and general mechanical make-up. The series will prove indispensable for 
students of education and general readers as well who wish to be informed 
on the specific matters treated. 

Reprints on European Education, by Edgar W. Knight of the University 
of North Carolina, contains selections from A Year in Europe of John Gris- 
com, published in 1823, the report of Victor Cousin, translated into English 
and published in 1834, and the report of Calvin Stowe, made to the Ohio 
Legislature in 1837. These selections from Griscom’s report deal with school 
conditions and practices in England, France, Switzerland, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, Scotland, and Ireland. Griscom’s report was widely read, and it had 
great influence on educational thought and practice in America. Henry Barn- 
ard thought it had a wider influence “on the development of our educational, 
reformatory, and preventive measures, directly and indirectly” than did any 
other report of similar character. 

Cousin was a French professor in the University of Paris who made a 
careful study of the Prussian education system in 1831. His report therefore 
deals with elementary education, teacher training, and the organization and 
administration of public education in Prussia and contains his recommendations 
for the French system. The editor says it was largely due to the influence of 
Cousin’s report that the French law of 1833 was enacted, under which im- 
portant educational reforms took place. It was translated into English and 
published in England in 1834, and reprinted in New York in 1835. Appearing 
in America at a time when there was a lively and widening interest in state 
school control and support, it had wide influence on American educational 
development. 

Stowe was a professor of Biblical Literature in Lane Theological Seminary 
in Ohio. His report was made in 1837 in response to a resolution of the Ohio 
legislature to collect while in Europe (in 1836) “such facts and information 
as he may deem useful to the state in relation to the various systems of public 
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instruction and education, which have been adopted in the several countries 
through which he may pass, and to make report thereof, with such practical 
observations as he may think proper, to the next General Assembly.” The 
title of his report was Report on Elementary Public Instruction in Europe. 
It deals mainly with education in Prussia. Reprints of the Stowe report were 
made by order of the House of Representatives of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature in 1838, and by order of the North Carolina Legislature in 1839. 

Dr. Knight has brought together in this volume three documents of great 
historical interest and value, documents that because of their wide influence 
on the course of American education must be used by every student of the 
history of American education who would understand whence came and by 
what route many of our educational practices—N. W. W. 


Earty Protestant Epucators. (Education Classics. Edward H. 
Reisner, General Editor.) By Frederick Eby. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York. 1931. Price, $2.25. 

This volume deals briefly but competently with the work and the influence 
of Martin Luther, Philip Melancthon, Johann Bugenhagen in Germany, John 
Calvin in Geneva, John Knox in Scotland, and the Anabaptists. These re- 
formers all belong to the sixteenth century. Only such facts about each are 
included as will help to interpret his educational ideas. Here are presented 
a few of the more important “religious reformers who had put an end to the 
universal sway of the Roman Catholic Church, together with mediaeval learn- 
ing, and had established a number of new confessions in the various countries 
of Northern Europe.” Since Luther was the most aggressive religious re- 
former and the most extensive writer on education among those selected for 
consideration, over half the volume, and properly so, is devoted to him and 
his writings on this subject. His letter to the mayors and aldermen of all 
the cities of Germany in behalf of Christian schools written in 1524 is one 
of the great educational classics of all time. Here are two excerpts from 
that remarkable document: “In my judgment there is no other outward offense 
that in the sight of God so heavily burdens the world, and deserves such heavy 
chastisement, as the neglect to educate children.” And again, “It is no less a 
sin to neglect a pupil than to do violence to a woman.” 

Dr. Eby has produced an excellent little source book that will prove of 
great value both to students of education and to the general reader—N. W. W. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON AND EpuCATION IN A Repustic. (Education 
Classics. Edward H. Reisner, General Editor.) Edited by Charles 
Flinn Arrowood. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York City. 
1930. Price, $1.75. 


“This book aims to present, in his own words so far as is practicable, an 
account of the contributions of Thomas Jefferson to the progress of Educa- 
tion,” reads the opening sentence of the preface. Th: two parts into which 
the book is divided are: I—“Jefferson’s Siervices to Education in America,” 
and II—“Thomas Jefferson on Education.” The first division deals with 
Jefferson’s private life and public services, his efforts to establish in Virginia 
a system of public education, and his theory of education. The second part is 
made up in the main of selections from Jefferson’s writings on education. The 
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six chapters of this division present Jefferson’s early efforts in behalf of public 
education, his bill for establishing religious freedom, his plan for a college (in 
a letter to Peter Carr), his bill for establishing a system of public education, 
the report of the commission appointed to fix the site of the University of 
Virginia (containing Jefferson’s plan for the university), an excerpt from one 
of his letters to Peter Carr, his nephew, “On the Education of a Young Man 
Destined for Public Life” (1785), his ideas on the subjects of study in higher 
schools and universities, and finally, his ideas on the education of women as 
set forth in a letter to Nathaniel Burwell in 1818. This small volume serves 
as an admirable introduction to the work of Jefferson and his influence in the 
field of education in America—N. W. W. 





THE PEOPLE’S FAITH IN SCHOOLS 


In EVERY INSTANCE since the last Legislature in which citizens and 
taxpayers have had the opportunity of voting on whether they would 
continue an extended school term or abandon it in the interest of 
tax reduction, the vote has been overwhelmingly for continuing the 
tax for the longer school term. 


Records compiled here from press reports of elections held in 
special districts under authority of the 1931 statute providing for 
elections on the question of voting off special district taxes where 
petitions are signed by 25 per cent of the qualified voters, indicate 
that the vast majority of the people not only want their schools, but 
are willing to pay for them even in times like these. 


In the 10 districts recorded as having voted on this matter, not 
one favored abolishing the special district tax for the extended term, 
and of the 6,558 persons who cast ballots in the elections, 5,418, or 
83 per cent, voted for the extended term. 


The 10 elections were held in three counties—Wake, Franklin 
and Lenoir, with the following results: 


In Wake County Garner district voted 512 to 48 for the extended 
term; Auburn district voted 164 to 110 for it; Fuquay Springs dis- 
trict voted 628 to 23 for it; Willow Springs voted 285 to 38 for it, 
and Rolesville voted 405 to 198 for it. 


In Lenoir County the LaGrange district voted 444 to 151 for it; 
Contentnea voted 296 to 113 for it; Wheat Swamp voted 358 to 43 
for it, and Kinston polled a vote of 1,741 to 195 for the extended 
term and the tax that went with it. 


In Franklin County Edward Best high school district voted 585 
to 221 for retention of its special school facilities——-From The News 
and Observer, Raleign, N. C., September 3, 1931, under the caption: 
“Vote Overwhelmingly for Extended School Terms.” 
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The High School Library 


Conducted by Mary TERESA PEACOCK 
State Director of School Libraries 








SUGGESTED ScHOooL Lisrary REPORT 

ITH THE OPENING of schools, new plans are put into 

\ \ operation and records of progress are kept. This is as true 

of the library as of other school departments. Because of the rapid 

strides which school libraries have made in the past few years, it 

would be well to tabulate comparable statistics to see how one library 

stands in relation to another, to see where the weak spots are and 

what may be done to remedy them. There seem to be five items 
which need definite consideration. 

As regards Equipment, the first question no doubt would be, “Is 
there a separate library room with adequate shelving?” To be stand- 
ard this room should be provided with adequate tables and chairs to 
accommodate at least ten per cent of the student body. There should 
be bulletin boards, cupboard space for storage, a librarian’s desk, a 
file for pamphlets and clippings. Other physical equipment may be 
needed in many schools and in some has been provided. Just now 
the concern is not what may be secured, but rather what now consti- 
tutes the equipment of the library. 

In making up statistics for the Book Collection, certain items are 
essential. One should know how many volumes there are in the li- 
brary at the beginning of the year. A record of the number and 
titles of the books lost and discarded during the year should be kept 
with a view to replacing those for which there is need. It is to be 
expected that books will wear out and that new books will be bought. 
The number of volumes added during the year should also be 
recorded. The three items noted above may be tabulated at the end 
of the school session to show the total number of volumes then in 
the library. The number of magazines and newspapers subscribed 
to make the report more nearly correct. 

Regardless of the number of books and magazines owned, the 
library is not serving its purpose unless they are used. A record of 
circulation is the logical way of obtaining this information. Such a 
record is best kept daily. A count at the end of the day of the cards 
taken from the books borrowed shows the number loaned. The cir- 
culation for the month and for the year is thus easily counted. These 
statistics aid materially in evaluating the book collection. 
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The record of Finances should show the amount spent for books 
during the year, the amount spent for magazines and newspapers, 
the amount spent for rebinding, for supplies, as weli as any other 
expenditures for the library. Many schools will be surprised to note 
that less than ten cents per pupil is being put in library materials, 
although the curriculum is built around supplementary reading. 

The Technical Organization of the school library should be con- 
sidered and steps taken to develop it. No attempt is made here to 
tell how these processes are accomplished. The purpose now is to 
name them as a check list for those in charge of the school libraries— 
(1) Is there an up-to-date standard accession book? (2) Have books 
been classified by the Dewey-Decimal system? (3) Is there a card 
shelf list? (4) Is there a card loan system? (5) Is there a dic- 
tionary card catalog? (6) Is library instruction given? Sugges- 
tions regarding details for any of the above may be secured from the 
State Library agency. 

The personal factor, the Librarian, remains for final emphasis. 
In schools not employing a wholetime librarian, one person should 
be designated to have charge of the library. It is especially recom- 
mended that she have at least a six weeks summer course in library 
methods so that organization work can be started. Even though the 
teacher in charge has only one period a day in the library, she should 
have a definite knowledge of the purposes and functions of a library. 
Such a knowledge can be secured only by study. 

This summary for a school library report is presented at the be- 
ginning of the school year in order that school authorities and li- 
brarians may know what information and statistics should be tab- 
ulated at the end of the session. If a record of these five essentials 
is kept during the year and submitted to the State Department of 
Public Instruction at the end of the school session, a more definite 
and progressive program for school libraries can be worked out to 
the benefit of all the schools. 





THE SECONDARY SCHOOL AND THE DEMANDS 
OF THE BUSINESS WORLD 
(Continued from page 324) 
mands and expectations of society in this supreme undertaking. If 
we fail here, we have failed utterly, and there is no salvation for us. 
In these ways, then—knowledge, a scientific attitude, health, 





character—the secondary school can help young people to meet the 
demaads of the business world, teaching them also that greatness 


comes through ministering and chieftaincy through service. 
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SOME CHANGES AMONG SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 


As is the case at the end of every school year, many changes occur 
among the school officials for the succeeding year. Some are pro- 
moted, some enter other callings, and still others quit the school work 
for one reason or another. The list which follows is of course in- 
complete, but it contains all changes among the county and city super- 
intendents that have come to the attention of THE JouRNAL down to 
August 31st. 

CoUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 

In Ashe County, J. B. Hash succeeds R. E. L. Plummer ; in Cam- 
den D. B. Burgess succeeds L. L. Stevens; in Cartaret, J. G. Allen 
succeeds J. H. Workman who will spend the year in graduate study 
at the University of North Carolina; in Edgecombe, J. A. Abernethy 
succeeds W. H. Pittman who resigned to accept a position in the 
Division of Purchase and Contract, State Department ; in Gates, H. 
C. Sawyer succeeds J. T. Moore; in Greene, A. B. Alderman suc- 
ceeds H. G. Robertson; in Iredell, J..H. Gentry, succeeds Miss 
Celeste Henkel; in Madison, M. B. Madison-succeeds J. N. Wilson; 
in Lincoln, J. B. Nixon succeeds J. N. Hauss; in Martin, J. T. Man- 
ning succeeds R. A. Pope; in Mitchell, N. H. Yelton succeeds J. A. 
Steele ; in Onslow, B. B. Kesler succeeds J. G. Allen; in Transylvania, 
J. B. Jones succeeds S. P. Verner; in Union, E. H. Boone succeeds 
C. F, Gaddy; in Tyrrell, H. G. Robertson; in Yadkin, J. T. Reese 
succeeds C. W. Riden. 


City SUPERINTENDENTS 


E. H. Hartsell succeeds J. A. Jones as superintendent of the 
Elizabeth City Schools; at Fayetteville, Horace Sisk succeeds Henry 
Howell who becomes Supervisor of Instruction at West Palm Beach, 
Florida; at Fremont, J. R. Carr succeeds C. B. Thomas; at Marion, 
Zeno Martin succeeds F. R. Richardson; at Wadesboro, F. R. Rich- 
ardson succeeds J. H. McIver who will spend the year in graduate 
study at the University of North Carolina. 
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The English Column 


Conducted by P. C. Farrar 


Questions, comments, and brief articles dealing with the teaching 
of English will be welcomed. 











THINGS IN GENERAL 


OODROW WILSON’S father, according to the statement 
\ \ of his son, was of the opinion that every college should have 
a professor of things in general. It seems to me even more desirable 
that every high school should have a teacher of things in general. 
But I have never known of a school that had such a teacher—at 
least one officially so called—and I think it rather doubtful whether 
any school is likely to have one. In such a situation the function, 
like more than one other unclaimed one, is likely to devolve upon 
the English teacher. But in this case the duty or privilege, unlike 
the external opportunities so often thrust upon the English teacher, 
grows out of the very needs of the English class room. And that is 
a very good reason why it should be welcomed without protest. 

The pupil’s ability to understand and enjoy the literature he reads 
depends to a considerable extent upon his acquaintance with the 
things about which the author has written. His ability to see the 
pictures, to call up the images, suggested by the poet’s words depends 
largely upon his knowing the thing pictured. If he knows the actual 
thing at first hand, so much the better; but he must know it in some 
way. This seems almost too obvious to mention. And yet in the 
actual reading of English poetry what things there are—the very ma- 
terial of the poet’s picture—which the average high school student 
has no conception of ! 

I have long been familiar with many of these shortcomings in 
ihe knowledge of high school children. I had assumed, I don’t know 
just why, that university juniors and seniors who aspired to teach 
in high schools were, of course, familiar with these common things 
that occur so often in the English poets. But I have begun to make 
discoveries. Begun? The English teacher is always making discov- 
eries, and growing less and less surprised by them. 

But perhaps it would be more interesting for the teachers who 
read this column to investigate for themselves in their classes than 
for me to enlarge upon the discoveries I have made. Accordingly, 
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if they are interested they may ask their pupils some of the follow- 
ing questions : 

1. What is a sickle? Describe it or draw a picture of it. Many 
pupils do not know the difference between a sickle and a scythe. 
Both terms appear repeatedly in poetry. 

2. What is a flail? Describe it. Fewer than half of my univer- 
sity students can do so. 

“T wield the flail of the flying hail.”—Shelley, “The Cloud.” 

“Whose shadowy flail hath threshed the corn.”—Milton, “L’Al- 
legro.” 

3. Describe a haycock. How big is it? About two-thirds of 
my university students do not know the difference between a hay- 
cock and a haystack. Both terms are used by Milton in “L’Allegro.” 

4. What are sheaves? A considerable number of pupils in the 
Chapel Hill High School did not know. 

5. What is arick? Not one university student in twenty knows. 
lennyson uses the term twice in poems often read in high schools. 

6. What causes the change of seasons? Answer in one or two 
sentences. Not one university student in ten gives a satisfactory 
answer to this question. Seven in one class of twenty-three said 
the change was caused by the variation in the distance of the earth 
from the sun. 

7. Is the sun higher in the sky at noon on the 21st of June or on 
the 22nd of December? How many degrees? Five students out of 
twenty-three wrote that the sun was higher in December than in 
June. No student has yet answered the second of these questions 
though one or more high school boys answered it readily enough. 

8. How high (in degrees) is the sun above the horizon at noon 
on the 22nd of December (or the 21st of June) at Chapel Hill or at 
your home? Of course all that one needs in order to answer this 
question is to be able to answer— 

9. What is the latitude of Chapel Hill or of your home? and 

10. What is the latitude of the Tropic of Cancer (or of the Arc- 
tic Cwrcle)? No university student has yet answered either of these 
questions. In a recent class, of the only students who attempted to 
give the latitude of Chapel Hill (or of their home not far from it) 
two placed it south of Jacksonville, one placed. it north of Quebec, 
one north of the Arctic Circle, and one (the best informed in liter- 
ature in the class) put it within five degrees of the North Pole. No 
one as yet has seemed to know what the Tropic of Cancer (or the 
Tropic of Capricorn, or the Arctic Circle) is or why it is where it is. 

The last three or four questions may seem remote from the teach- 
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ing of literature. Yet they grew directly out of the teaching of a 
poem. In his Essay on Burns Carlyle quotes a passage from A Win- 
ter Night, 
“When Phoebus gies a short-liv’d glow’r 
Far south the lift.” 


’ 


After “Phoebus” and “gies” and “lift” had been cleared up, pupils 
were asked, “How far south or how low in the sky did Burns see 
the sun?” Nobody had any idea. Suddenly it came out that several 
of the boys in the class had never noticed that the sun was lower in 
winter than in summer. I supposed that that was due to the fact 
that many of them lived in the canyons of a great city and perhaps 
rarely saw the sun at all. But I find the same lack of observation 
in mature students in North Carolina. In teaching the passage quoted 
above I found some pupils incredulous of the fact that Burns saw 
the sun on that winter day only about eleven degrees above the hori- 
zon. And I find many pupils hardly willing to believe that the range 
between the highest and the lowest position of the sun at noon is 
more than half the distance between the horizon and the zenith. 

11. Jf you were lost in open country on a clear night and had no 
compass, how would you find the north? Usually nine out of ten 
university students would have to stay lost. 

12. “And may my lamp at midnight hour 

Be seen in some nigh lonely tower 
Where I may oft outwatch the Bear”— 
Milton’s “I] Penseroso.” 


? 


How long does the Bear stay up? In this latitude what stars do not 
set? At the North Pole what stars set? At the equator? 

Now it may be said in palliation of the poor showing of students 
on the first five questions that some of the terms used in those ques- 
tions are not in the most common use in this section of the country 
although they are in the North and in England. But how about the 
answers to 6, 7, 9 and 10? Is it conceivable that in the state of 
North Carolina children in the elementary schools are not taught 
what causes the change of seasons or the difference in the length of 
day and night? Are they not taught to study maps and compare the 
latitude of their homes with that of other places on the globe? Are 
they not taught what the great circles mean? And it is so easy to 
teach these things. A flat table top and a small globe and a moderate 
amount of intelligence are all the equipment needed to teach them. 
And for the North Star and the Dipper and some other things, a star 


(Continued on page 357) 
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The Latin Column 


Conducted by J. Minor GwyNN 
bs 


NortH CAROLINA LATIN TEACHERS FAcE DIFFICULT TASK 


RELIMINARY investigations and reports presented at the state 
Pris Association’s annual meeting in April, 1931, resulted in 
the appointment of a new central committee to continue study and 
revision of the state high school Latin course during 1931-’32. The 
question of what should constitute an adequate program of education 











in Latin in our secondary schools is a problem in which every Latin 
teacher will be interested, and the solution of that problem is some- 
thing on which the counsel and experience of every Latin teacher 
should be employed. Any improvements made, however tentative 
and suggestive they may be, will in great measure depend upon the 
codperation of the ,Latin instructors with their central committee. 

In order that the present situation in regard to Latin curriculum 
revision may be clearly understood, a brief review of the develop- 
ments up to this time is proper. In the school year 1930-’31 the 
state Latin teachers’ organization, a division of the North Carolina 
Education Association, codperated with other departmental divisions 
of the association in endeavoring to find out what was an adequate 
program of education for North Carolina schools. Each depart- 
mental unit studied its own field in endeavoring to answer this ques- 
tion. Mrs. W. P. Middleton, of the Goldsboro schools, was pres- 
ident of the state Latin teachers at the time and she appointed va- 
rious committees to study aspects of the problem and report to the 
state gathering in April. 

These committees presented their findings and recommendations 
to the state body at their annual meeting in Raleigh on April 24. 
Five reports on different phases of the question were made, as 


follows: 


1. The Two-Year Course, by Chairman, Miss Margaret Tabor, Four Oaks. 


Nh 


The Third-and Fourth-Year Courses, by Chairman, Miss Iva_ Barden, 
Raleigh Schools. 

Correlation of Four-Year Course, by Miss Laura Roberts, New Bern, 
for the Chairman, J. Minor Gwynn. 

4. College Entrance Requirements, by Chairman, Miss Alice W. Meserve, 
Peace Institute, Raleigh. 


& 
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5. Adequate Training of Teachers, by Chairman, Miss Marie B. Denneen, 
N. C. C. W., Greensboro. 

The group was fortunate in having Professor W. L. Carr, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, as its guest speaker and 
leader of discussion. Professor Carr is well known to practically 
all Latin instructors for his work on the Classical Investigation Re- 
port. Mr. Carr’s regularly scheduled topic was “Functional Approach 
to Latin Forms and Syntax.” These committee reports were ac- 
cepted and the round-table conference discussed them at length. 
However, the reports contained so much material, much of it of a 
controversial nature, that the state organization decided that a cen- 
tral committee composed of the five chairmen mentioned above 
should be delegated to examine all the reports in detail, make further 
study, and report a tentative curriculum at the 1931-’32 state meet- 
ing. J. Minor Gwynn was named chairman, and this committee was 
asked to make full use of any or all aid that could be supplied by the 
Latin teachers of the state. 

Work on this project has been proceeding slowly through the 
summer, but added impetus is planned for the fall school months. 
Some of the autumn district meetings are being centered around re- 
ports and conferences relating to the Latin curriculum. The North- 
eastern disirict, Greenville, November 20-21, has already sent in a 
tentative program of this type. Other topics involved will be dis- 
cussed as special themes at other district gatherings. The central 
committee will be glad to receive copies of the papers delivered at 
these meetings to add to its general information about curriculum 
building. In addition, individual suggestions and ideas upon the 
content of the high school Latin course, college entrance require- 
ments, the training of Latin teachers, and methods of teaching Latin 
will be more than welcome. Material may be sent to any member of 
the central committee. 


State Latin ASSOCIATION OFFICERS FOR 1931-1932 


President—Mrs. W. P. Middleton, Goldsboro (re-elected). 
Vice-President—Miss Florence Rutherford, Burlington. 
Secretary—Miss Laura Roberts, New Bern. 


Dr. MAGOFFIN’s VISIT TO THE STATE 


orTH CAROLINA College for Women had the pleasure of having 
Dr. Ralph Van Deman Magoffin, of New York University, as its 
guest on May 8. As part of the college’s Vergilian program Pro- 


(Continued on page 359) 
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The Mathematics Column 


Conducted by H. F. Muncu 
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HE PURPOSE of this column is to stimulate better teaching 
Ti mathematics. There are some who would question the value 
of mathematics as educative material. Most of those who know 
mathematics and who have experienced the power that has come to 
them from their study of it—power to meet the non-mathematical 
problems of life with at least a fair degree of confidence in their 
ability to solve them, power to solve the quantitative problems of life, 
and power to grasp the essential facts in any situation—as well as 
that indescribable thrill of satisfaction that comes when a problem 
of some difficulty has been solved, have a feeling akin to certainty 
that the criticism which is laid on the threshold of mathematics should 
not be. placed there at all. The fault is not in the divine subject but 
in the human element which is projected into it by the teacher or the 
lack of certain elements omitted by the teacher. 

Some may wish to criticize the words “divine subject.” But 
think for just a moment. To use popular slogans of present day 
advertisements, are not the laws of mathematics as true in Athens, 
Ga., as in Athens, Greece, or in Cairo, Illinois, as in Cairo, Egypt? 
Some one has said that “God eternally geometrizes.” When it is 
realized that our solar system and the heavenly bodies of other sys- 
tems obey in their movements the laws of this subject which we 
teach, when one realizes that men through the use of mathematics 
have computed the times of the eclipses of the moon for a twenty- 
five year period and then have lived to see these eclipses occur not 
varying from the computed time but by a few seconds, is it any 
wonder that some see or at least think they see a connection between 
mathematics and God? Furthermore we have every reason to be- 
lieve that it is eternal. It is from everlasting to everlasting—hence 
it has at least two properties which are characteristic of God. 

But return to the teacher of mathematics. Many teachers of the 
subject, like many others see in it only the utilitarian value. Con- 
sequently they have in mind only that value when they teach. Per- 
haps it is not too much to say that some do not even have this 
objective in mind but just teach having in mind the salary check at 
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the end of the month. Is it any wonder that few pupils see the 
values of mathematics? If they do it must be in spite of the teacher 
and not because of him or perhaps by chance the pupil stumbles 
through some open portal of interest and he is led on and on until 
he sees the beauty and catches the spirit of mathematics and is im- 
pressed with its power, not just its power to solve the quantitative 
problems of the world but to train minds through its logic, through 
its analytic processes, through its idealism, through its infallibility 
to arrive at conclusions which are true and right in all kinds of prob- 
lem situations. Or perchance he stumbles through another portal of 
interest and finds a great stage set and as he enters the great cur- 
tain of ignorance raises and he sees things that he never saw before. 
The horizon of his understanding is pushed back and he begins to 
understand what was before beyond his view. He enjoys life more, 
he gets more out of life because he understands better both what he 
see and what he reads. A knowledge of mathematics adds to the truth 
possessed by any person and verily it is the truth that makes one free. 

One might go on at great length to show that inherent in math- 
ematics are values that no person may omit from his education and 
still lay claim to education or to culture. Enough perhaps has been 
said to justify the statement that as educative material mathematics 
stands high among all the material now used in the public schools to 
secure the objectives of education. 

If the foregoing be true why then do we find so much and such 
severe criticism laid at mathematics’ door? Without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction the answer may be given that it is because of 
poor teaching. In the first place many who are attempting to teach 
know so little mathematics that they cannot hope to lead the pupils 
in this field. It is a case of the blind leading the blind. It is a 
truism that one cannot teach what he does not know. It is thought 
by some that any one can teach mathematics. This notion is respon- 
sible for it being taught by the football coach, the principal, the Eng- 
lish teacher, the son or daughter of a member of the school board or 
some influential member of the community. Why such criteria should 
be used as the basis for selecting teachers of mathematics is hard to 
explain. How can such teachers inspire boys and girls to study 
mathematics with a love that will impel them to attain the values 
inherent in the subject? How can such a teacher point out these 
values when he does not see them himself? Is it any wonder that 
some who were taught by such teachers and consequently never got 
a real glimpse of the great value of mathematics study, turn on the 
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subject with malice and hatred and question its place in the cur- 
riculum ? 

Let it not be inferred from what has been said that the writer 
thinks that all athletic coaches, principals, English teachers or native 
sons or daughters of members of the local school board are poor 
teachers of mathematics and are contributing to the ill repute of the 
subject. This is not true. They may be as good teachers of math- 
ematics as are to be found anywhere. Again it does not follow that 
because a person teaches nothing but mathematics and has done so 
for several years that he is a good teacher. This might be true for 
several reasons. It might be that such a teacher knows mathematics 
very well but never have developed the ability to teach it. Knowing 
a subject and imparting that knowledge to another are two different 
things. The first is necessary for the second but the second is not 
always the sequel to the first. It may be that there are teachers of 
mathematics in the state who have fallen into a rut. This rut may 
be of their own making or it may have been made by the teacher who 
taught them. In either case the effects are usually bad. Let us then 
try to introduce in the mathematics class rooms this year enough 
variety to break the monotony and to stimulate the boys and girls to 
their best effort. Let the old teachers try to revivify themselves 
and the subject which they teach. Let the new teachers enter into 
their teaching with zest, with enthusiasm and with zeal. Let all 
teachers of the subject explain not only the how but the why so that 
their pupils may really understand. Let us all study, read and think 
to the end that we may really see the values to be derived from a 
study of mathematics; not just the value that comes as the result of 
the ability to solve mathematics problems in every day life but the 
values that may be derived through the building up of desirable 
habits, attitudes, powers and ideals such as accuracy, neatness, open- 
mindedness, power of observation, power of differentiation or dis- 
crimination, the technique of problem solving, persistence, appre- 
ciation, imagination, and so forth. When we have seen these values 
then we must incorporate in our teaching technique those factors 
which will insure the attainment of these objectives by our pupils. 

Nor should we omit in our teaching to strive for the esthetic or 
cultural values. He who disobeys the laws of God is guilty of sin 
and the wages of sin is death. He who disobeys the laws of math- 
ematics is sure to fail to solve his problems and hence comes to grief. 
He who disobeys the laws of the state or the nation is a poor citizen 
and deserves punishment. It is too bad that at present many do not 
receive the punishment they deserve. What an opportunity the math- 
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ematics teacher has to teach a lesson in good citizenship or to point 
out the nature of sin and its consequences by pointing out to pupils 
how the laws of mathematics operate and the similarity between our 
civil laws, the laws of God, and the laws of mathematics. 

It was previously advocated that the teacher should have definitely 
in mind the values to be derived by the pupil through the study of 
mathematics. It should be emphasized also that the teacher should 
make as many of these values apparent to the pupil as possible. All 
pupils are human and being human some are not inclined to work 
hard for anything for which they see no value to themselves. On 
the other hand, at least some pupils who are not inclined to work in 
mathematics will do so if they can be brought to believe that there 
are values of tremendous worth to be obtained from its study. The 
realization by the pupil of these values is therefore a most powerful 
stimulus to good consistent effort by the pupil. 

One might keep on almost endlessly calling the attention of math- 
ematics teachers to faults that may be found in our teaching. Surely 
no teacher embodies in her technique all the faults to which math- 
ematics teachers are heir. On the other hand are any of us perfect? 
The writer is sure that he has a long way to go to reach perfection. 
If these be a fair assumption then there is an opportunity for this 
column to help. To this end it has been planned to publish from 
time to time articles on such topics as the following: 

My favorite technique of conducting an algebra class. 

Making mathematics interesting. 

My favorite technique of conducting a geometry class, and others 
of a similar nature. 

Some of these articles have been written by students of the mate- 
rials and methods course in the University of North Carolina Sum- 
mer School. Can not the Mathematics Column count on others out 
in the field to codperate by writing articles that will be of interest to 
mathematics teachers? If you have discovered a good technique pass 
it on to other teachers through the columns of THe HicH ScHoor 
JournaL. Who will be the first to speak? 





A SCHOOL THAT ACTUALLY PAYS 
(Continued from page 320) 

always been considered a good cattle man, but now I wouldn’t even 
think of buying a head without having Kenneth judge it. There 
isn’t anything done on our farm now until Kenneth and I have talked 
it over and decided what to do.” 

The returns to that father and son are worth more than all the 
school has cost the community. 
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| The Science Column 

| Conducted by C. E. Preston 
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Tue ScIENCE TEACHER AND COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 











CARCELY anything is more vital to the welfare of our schools 
G owadays than that, in all their departments, they “sell them- 
selves” convincingly to their respective communities. If they expect 
to gain and keep public support they must, first, adapt their work to 
the needs of that public, and second, keep the public informed and 
interested in their activities through all reasonable advertising chan- 
nels. An important factor in this work in the science field is the 
ability and inclination of the teacher to go out beyond his classroom 
and take a live, if not leading, part in solving various community 
problems that bear a distinct relation to his personal training and to 
his teaching work. Because science today plays so great a part in 
these problems, the teacher of science is faced with both correspond- 
ingly great opportunity and great responsibility. Proper acceptance 
of it reacts to the strengthening not only of the individual teacher 
in his position but of the school itself as a center of community 
enlightenment. 

An excellent illustration of such a functioning of the science 
teacher has recently been brought to the attention of the writer in the 
form of a report submitted by a graduate student in one of his sum- 
mer classes, Mr. W. W. Morgan, who introduces his problem sub- 
stantially as follows: 


“In the western part of this state we have lakes in practically every county. 
Many families make a living by owning and caring for them, and thousands 
visit them annually for sport and enjoyment. I personally have been inter- 
ested in them for fishing purposes. It was not until I started teaching that I 
actually made a study of them. 

“One day in class a student asked how fish could live while the lakes were 
frozen over; another boy told of seeing a large number of fish jump out upon 
the ice when a hole had been cut through it as though seeking relief from some 
unfavorable condition. These things I could not explain to my own satis- 
faction, and surely not to that of the students. This started me on a study of 
lake conditions, since when I have already found, and am still finding, things 
that have interested me.” 
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Thus, with the aid of directions and material obtained from the 
American Fisheries Society, Mr. Morgan began a study of lake con- 
ditions, dividing his investigation into three parts: (1) Gases dis- 
solved in the lake, (2) the life in the lake, (3) the food cycle of the 
lake. His own apparatus, in the use of which he was assisted by 
students, consisted chiefly of towing net, bottles, and a pump to take 
mud from the lake bottom. The data and material obtained were 
taken back to the school and served as basis for discussion and ex- 
perimentation upon principles chiefly biological, but with some refer- 
ence to the other sciences as well. 

1. Gases in the lake. Twice a year, in spring and fall, at the 
time when practically all the water of the lake is at the uniform 
temperature of maximum density (4°C. or 39°F.), a relatively slight 
wind is enough to cause a complete rotation or overturn of the water 
from top to bottom, exposing most of it to the surface and satur- 
ating it with oxygen to its depths. But as the water warms in the 
summer, a lighter layer remains on top, and currents induced by the 
wind penetrate less deeply. During this period there is a lower, 
cooler layer which does not circulate and which, for a time varying 
from a month or two in some lakes to four or five months in others, 
is shut off from all access to oxygen. The rate of exhaustion of the 
oxygen in this lower layer depends on the depth or volume of the 
layer and on the amount of decomposable material that settles into 
it, which in turn depends upon the amount of life in the upper layer. 

“To make it seem life-like to the students,’ Mr. Morgan writes, “one may 
compare the lake to a living being. Like the organism, the lake has its birth 
and its periods of growth, maturity, old age and death. It shows not only the 
cycle of individual existence but also the rhythm of seasonal activity. One 
may compare the water of the lake to the blood of the animal, by which the 
gases involved in respiration reach the cells, represented by the plants and 
animals of the lake. As is the case in the animal, the respiratory gases are 
absorbed and transmitted to the living structures by means of the unorganized 
fluid. The lake has external and internal respiration just as an animal does, 
external in the absorption of certain gases from the air and the return of 
other gases to it, internal in the gaseous exchange that takes place in the lake 
itself between its various organisms and the water surrounding them. The 
lake absorbs oxygen, carbon dioxide and nitrogen from the atmosphere, and 
returns to it nitrogen, carbon dioxide and sometimes other gases. As in the 
living organism, the nitrogen here has nothing to do with the life process; 
when the water is cold, much of it is absorbed only to be given off again as it 
becomes warmer. The lake takes one full inspiration in the fall and another 
less complete in early spring; during winter it does not breathe at all, and 
during summer it has a very shallow and imperfect respiration. In the winter 
months one finds a much larger amount of carbon dioxide than normally, with 
another period of excess of this gas during the hottest months of the summer. 
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“The marsh gas formed near the bottom, associated with peat-formation, 
seems to have no relation to plant life; its elementary materials take no part 
in the cycle of food, merely representing so much loss through destruction of 
that amount of the organic food supply.” 


2. The life in the lake. 


“During the time of uniform temperature of water, one may expect to find 
in any part of the lake fish, larvae, clams and various small crustacea (Ento- 
mostraca) ; as the oxygen becomes depleted towards the bottom, most life will be 
found nearer the surface. A small transparent larvae (Corethra) may be found 
down toward the bottom where there is little or no oxygen. This comes up at 
night to the surface, feeds, renews its supply of oxygen which it stores in sacs, 
and then goes down to the bottom during the day. A small clam (Sphaerium) 
about as large as a pea when fully grown, is also found on the bottom, but in 
dormant condition. If this clam is kept in the laboratory in sealed bottles that 
duplicate as closely as possible the lake-bottom conditions, it will remain dor- 
mant; aerate the water and the clam will quickly put out its siphons and feed. 
This experiment may be reversed, and proves an excellent object-lesson to 
students. 

“The life of the lake depends much upon the conditions of plant life, espe- 
cially algae, and upon the amount of organic decomposition. Many fish with 
which lakes have been stocked are lost through not understanding these lake 
conditions. Our trout is a good example. During the summer it must have 
a cool place to go to; this is usually at the bottom of the lake. But if this 
lake has a lot of green material and life in it near the surface, from which a 
mass of organic matter rains down to decompose at the bottom and thus 
rapidly to deplete the store of oxygen there, they cannot live; neither can they 
survive if there is not sufficient living food in that layer.” 


3. The food cycle of the lake, 


“Food supply of open water comes back to the algae and to creatures that 
feed upon them. It is the function of the surface of the lake and not of its 
depth. Depth dilutes the food supply but does not add to it; then the total 
number of fish that can be supported by an acre of open water is rather de- 
creased than increased by addition to the depth of water. 

“The Entomostraca, such as copepods, water-fleas and their relatives, con- 
stitute one of the most important sources. Both these animals themselves, so 
many of them as eat the algae directly in the open water, and the insect 
larvae which feed on them as they die and sink to the bottom in a gentle rain, 
constitute the main food for the fish. The young individuals are able to strain 
the water for these animals and in that way develop into larger ones. I have 
seen lakes that had only large fish, due to the scarcity of the entomostraca. 
These copepods and cladocera may be cultivated by appropriate methods, and 
used to replenish the food supply. To test lakes to determine their abundance 
one may use a net made of bolting silk or a good grade of linen, with a bottle 
tied in the end; such a contrivance may be towed through the water at various 
depths. It can be made at little expense.” 


(Continued on page 359) 
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The History Column 


Conducted by A. K. Ki1nc 








Wortp History 


HIS is an excellent year in which to try out the one year 
6 pew! in world history. A number of school systems in other 
states are doing considerable experimenting with this course and 
additional materials for teaching it are constantly appearing. In 
schools which are forced to retrench as a result of present conditions 
the world history course should be welcomed. However, we do not 
recommend it on the basis of economy alone, but because we believe 
that it fits into the present curriculum better than the two year course. 
In the cases where world history has met with criticism the trou- 
ole was usually centered in the way it was taught. Teachers who 
do not understand the purposes back of this course have tried to 
compress all the two year course into one. This certainly is not 
possible and was never intended by its leading exponents. The 
primary purpose of this course is orientation. From it the pupil 
should get a better perspective of the origins of our present social 
order, and only material of fundamental importance in understanding 
the present should be included. If this criterion is followed world 
history will deal largely with the contributions of the past. 


Civics AND NortH CAROLINA PROBLEMS 


For several years we have been advocating a closer correlation 
between the textbook material taught in community civics and prob- 
lems which are vital to North Carolina. Our state and counties 
should be our laboratory and our history the motivating force for 
this course. We would like to have reports from teachers who are 
experimenting with materials in this field and permission to pass 
your experiences on to others. If we cam be of assistance in helping 
you to assemble material or plan this kind of a course write to us 
at once. : 

There is more material available on North Carolina than is com- 
monly believed. Hobbs, S. H., North Carolina Economic and Social, 
University of North Carolina Press, is a monumental work setting 
forth a cross section of the state at present. The famous Brookings 
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ODERN HISTORY 


by Carl Becker is reviewed in School and 
Society: 
“. . Your chapter- and paragraph-headings are 
the brightest things I ever saw in any history. .. . 
Your hook-up of American events with European 
doings freshens my home history and puts it in a 
© s. 8. aco. broader light . . . your diagrams depicting the gist 
of the chapters are original and impressive. .. . 
You may tell yourself that you have produced a masterpiece that will charm, 
edify and benefit the world.” 


EVERYDAY ECONOMICS 


by Janzen and Stephenson is hailed as the best high school text. Reviewers 
praise it for clarity, organization, flexibility, problems and exercise material, 
vocabulary, tie-up with students’ own experiences, and value for classes in 
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Report which threw so much consternation into legislative circles 
last winter is the best textbook on North Carolina government in 
print, and it also tries to point out defects and suggest remedies. 
Other publications which will prove helpful are: The Budget (recom- 
mendations submitted to the last General Assembly by the Budget 
Bureau) ; North Carolina Yearbook, State Historical Commission ; 
North Carolina, the Land of Opportunity, State Department of Con- 
servation ; Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, State 
Department of Education. Many other titles could be added to the 
ones listed above. 


New TEXTBOOKS 


Two excellent history texts in the high school field have appeared 
this summer. When the time for a new adoption comes each will 
certainly deserve consideration. 

Wertenbaker, T. J., and Smith, D. E., The United States of 
America, Scribners (price $2.00), places the emphasis more definitely 
on the social phases of our history than most texts. The organ- 
ization is strictly topical. Only eight pictures are included, all in 
color. However, there are more maps than one usually finds, eight 
in color and forty-three black and white. This is perhaps the richest 
book in teaching aids that has appeared for American history. At 
the end of each of the twenty-six chapters will be found an excellent 
list of questions and problems for discussion; references to general 
accounts; references for special topics; and a list of fiction and 
biography for most of the chapters. In addition, at the end of each 
chapter there is a quotation from an historical document which “may 
help in the discussion of some important point referred to in the 
text.” The style of this text is very clear and interesting and its 
language is well within the range of high school pupils. 

Becker, Carl, Modern History, Silver Burdett, has the best dis- 
cussion of the recent phases of modern history available for high 
school use in compact form. It should be one of the first books 
added to the library this fall because of its sane and clear treatment 
of the post war period. Becker organizes modern history around 
four broad divisions: “Introduction to Modern History” (to 1600) ; 
“The Age of Kings and Nobles” (1600-1789) ; “The Age of Polit- 
ical Revolution” (1789-1880); and “The Age of Industrial Rev- 
olution” (1750-1931). The heading of his chapters would lead one 
to believe that his style is quite racy, for example: Chapter [X, “How 
Napoleon Set France Right Side Up and Turned Europe Upside 


(Continued on page 359) 
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r The French Column 


Conducted by Huco Ginuz 


, rea 


N THE FALL of 1930 the French Department of the Univer- 

sity of North Carolina gave the Alpha Council French Test to 
all entering freshmen who had admission credit in French. The 
following article consists of the conclusions arrived at after a statis- 
tical study of the grades made by these students. The correlations 
have been worked out from several criteria. 




















One of the most significant conclusions, which does not appear, 
but which was noted in the body of the study, is that, in general, the 
pupils who come from the larger high schools of the state were more 
successful than those who entered from the smaller ones. This is 
all the more noteworthy since in many cases the latter received higher 
grades in their high school work than the former.* 

The low correlation between the Alpha Council Tests and French 
I may be accounted for by the fact that students who were put into 
French I after two years of high school French were naturally very 
deficient and, as one might expect, did very poorly. The fact that 
the correlation between the tests and French II and French III is 
higher is easily understood. However, until the pupils are better 
prepared there will continue to be a low correlation between the 
grades made on the tests and their French III grades. 

The placement of students according to grades made on the tests 
has reduced the percentage of failures in freshman French very 
materially. If teachers were to grade their pupils rather more on 
achievement, as based on objective tests, their marks would be more 
reliable and of real value in placement. They would thus be assured 
of a greater probability of success in college. It is very noteworthy 
that a short objective test has greater predictive value than the grades 
of a teacher who has had a pupil for a year or two. 


_ *A study of this particular topic is now in progress. It is hoped that some time dur- 
ing the year we shall be able to publish the results. 
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THE RELATIVE VALUES OF VARIOUS CRITERIA FOR 
PREDICTING SUCCESS IN UNIVERSITY FRENCH 
COURSES I, II, AND III 


CLEMENTINE BRIDGES 


CONCLUSIONS 

(1) Reliability in predicting success in French increases with the 
different levels. There is more reliability in predicting scores for 
French II than for French I, more reliability in predicting scores for 
French III than for French II. Greater background or facility with 
French predicts a still greater facility. 

(2) The various criteria examined for prediction in French I 
have such low reliability that they are practically useless. This may 
be due to the fact that students who are classified into French I have 
formed very incorrect habits and to the difficulty involved in pre- 
dicting with what success old habits may be broken and new habits 
learned. 

(3) The Alpha Council Tests are not as significant indices of 
ability in French throughout the three courses as the high school 
marks and scores made on the North Carolina high school senior 
examination. 

(4) The Alpha Council Tests are the most significant indices of 
ability in French II. 

(5) Both the high school marks and the marks made on the 
North Carolina high school senior examination in English are sig- 
nificant indices of ability in French in all three courses. 

(6) The English mark made on the North Carolina high school 
senior examination is a more significant index of success in French 
than the high school English mark. 

(7) The English mark made on the North Carolina high school 
senior examination is the most significant index of ability in French 
III, which suggests that there must be a skillful use of English as a 
tool in reading and translation in French III. 

(8) High School French gives a correlation with college French 
ability of about .40 on each level except French II. No explanation 
is offered for this variation. 

(9) Both the High School Average and the Partial Total on the 
North Carolina high school senior examination are fairly significant 
indices of ability in French (correlations from .46 to .40). 

(10) The best two-factor combination of criteria for predicting 
success in each course is a combination of a French grade and an 
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English grade. In French I, the combination is one of High School 
French and High School English, in French II one of Alpha Com- 
posite (French) and Partial Total (which includes English); in 
French III, one of High School French and English on the North 
Carolina high school senior examination. 

(11) The addition of a third factor to the two-factor combina- 
tion adds nothing of real significance to the correlation. 

(12) The correlations are too low to be reliable for prediction. 
The most reliable prediction can be given in French III. 

(13) The correlations of the Alpha Council Tests are low for 
the first two semesters, rise for the next two semesters and tend to 
decrease for the fifth and sixth semesters. 

(14) Alpha vocabulary becomes a significant factor for French 
III. Ina reading course (French III vocabulary is a necessary tool, 
whereas grammar beyond a certain level is not essential to facility 
in reading. 

(15) The findings on a whole are in keeping with the findings by 
the Modern Language Study. 

(16) The Latin and French sections of the North Carolina high 
school senior examination were not handled because enough cases 
were not available. Since in this study the particular sections chosen 
in the examination give some of the highest correlations, an inter- 
esting line of investigation would be the determination of the value 
of these two factors for predicting success in the college courses in 
French, 





THE ENGLISH COLUMN 
(Continued from page 334) 
party is as much fun as any other kind and much more worth while 
than most others. 

But is it the business of the English teacher to teach these things ? 
Ought not the geography teacher to teach them? Or the science 
teacher? Ought not physical geography to be restored to the high 
schools? Those are not our questions, important as they are for 
principals and superintendents. Our question is, Is it not the priv- 
ilege and the right of the English teacher to teach these things when 
pupils come to the English class without knowing them? It is clearly 
no longer the right of any intelligent teacher to regard all knowledge 
as set off in mutually exclusive compartments, each the private prop- 
erty of a specialist. And in any case it is the duty of the English 
teacher to see that his pupils understand what they read. 
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Mr. Supt.: 
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Place 


that you left when school 
closed? Grounds bare—nothing 
but sand and stones? 

Too bad, and we are sorry. 

But why not start something 
now? Discuss it with the Di- 
rectors—they will advise; then 
tell the P.T.A. that improving 
the school grounds is a real 
service to pupils and public. 

Finally, write our landscape de- 
partment for plans and prices. Next 
spring it won't be the same old place. 
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THE LATIN COLUMN 
(Continued from page 336) 
fessor Magoffin spoke to the convocation on “Vergil From Then Till 
Now.” In the afternoon he addressed Latin students in the Curry 
Training School, and later the teachers of Latin and History. At 
six in the evening Miss Marie B. Denneen and Dr. Hendricks, of 
the History Department, entertained Dr. Magoffin at dinner at the 
home of the latter. Many friends and visitors greeted the guest in 
the course of the evening. 





THE SCIENCE COLUMN 
(Continued from page 347) 

It will be noted that this project brings in many important con- 
cepts fundamental to science—the solubility of gases in water of 
different temperatures, the effect of temperature on density of water, 
currents caused by different densities, the necessity of oxygen to 
life, the cycles of carbon and oxygen in nature, the interrelations of 
organisms and their dependence upon proper physical and chemical 





environment—all in an applied form calculated to interest because of 
its practical significance. As might be expected, Mr. Morgan reports 
that this interest extends beyond the limits of his classroom and lab- 
oratory to the adult members of the community. It is probable that 
in almost every locality the wide-awake science teacher may find 
several such problems that can be used in similar manner to vitalize 
his teaching, to the advantage of all concerned. 





THE HISTORY COLUMN 
(Continued from page 351) 
Down”; and “How Europe Retaliated by Sending Napoleon Off 
to Helena.” In reality once beyond the chapter headings it reads as 
conventionally as any text. However, the style and organization are 
decidedly superior. This book is full of good illustrations and maps. 
The teaching aids at the end of the chapters are well selected and 
should prove valuable. They include problems, special topics with 
references, general references, biography, fiction, sources. Exten- 
sive use is also made of charts and time lines. 
300K FOR THE LIBRARY 
Teachers of American history and modern problems have long 
felt a need for an authoritative account of recent and contemporary 
history. This is now supplied by Malin, J. C., The United States 
After the World War, Ginn and Co. It should be added to the high 
school library at once. All the important current problems are 
brought down to 1930. 
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Children First 


N THE FACE of danger or disaster on a sinking ship 
| would strike down anyone who attempted to save him- 
self at the expense of a child. Children come first not only on 
sinking ships but in our hearts, our homes, our schools, and 
our churches. They are first. The race can save itself—can 
lift itself higher—only as children are lifted up. In this 
unique period of depression with its extreme want on the one 
side and its extreme fortunes on the other, many schools are 
carried down to disaster—their doors closed—their funds cut 
off. Boards of education and other public officials are often 
hard pressed financially but they cannot afford to give up the 
idea of children first. To do justice by the child it is neces- 
sary to do justice by the child’s teacher. Teachers have never 
had full justice. Their salaries have always been low when 
compared with their training and their heavy responsibilities. 
They have never been able to maintain the standard of living 
which the character of their work calls for. We have never 
given to our American rural communities the leadership of a 
stable, well-paid, well-trained teaching profession. To re- 
duce teachers’ salaries now would be to weaken our first and 
last line of defense and to cripple the very institution—the 
common school—to which we must Icok for the training in 
skill and in character to enable us to rise above present con- 
ditions. Teachers know this but they do not always make it 
plain to other citizens of the community. This is the time 
when the schools need to keep close to the homes ; when every 
teacher needs to realize that he must interpret his service in 
terms of its human significance and values if he is to save the 
schools and protect the rights of the children. Copy this 
editorial and take it to members of the school board, the ed- 
itor, and other leading citizens. Tell them about your own 
work—the fascinating story of what you are doing to help 
young people to become masters of themselves. Let’s keep 
the children first—J. E. M. (Editorial in the Journat for 


March, 1931.) 























